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195.] For this reason we shall mainly consider the chemical
changes produced by those forms of discharge in which the
thermal effects are as small as possible, though even in these
cases, since we can only measure the average temperature of a
large number of molecules, it is always possible to account for
any chemical effect by supposing that although the average
temperature is not much increased by the discharge, a small
number of molecules have their kinetic energy so much increased
that they can enter into fresh chemical combinations.

The thermal explanation of the chemical changes requires that
they should he subsequent to, and not contemporaneous with
the passage of the discharge; on the view adopted in this book
chemical changes of some kind are necessary before the dis-
charge can pass at all, though it by no means follows that the
chemical changes which are instrumental in carrying the current
are those which are finally apparent. When electricity passes
through a liquid electrolyte the substances liberated at the
electrodes are in consequence of secondary chemical actions
frequently different from the ions which carry the current.

Ozone

Fig. 83.

196.] A very convenient method of producing discharges as free
as possible from great heat is by using a Siemens' ozonizer, repre-
sented in Fig. 83. Two glass tubes are fused together, and the
gas through which the discharge takes place circulates between
them, entering by one of the side tubes and leaving by the other;
the inside of the inner tube and the outside of the outer are
coated with tin-foil, and are connected with the poles of anlogous to the driving off of particles from an
